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=== for Sufferings should continue their care and 
solicitations, together with the dissatisfied, for 
further ease in that point, at a fit season. With 
this conclusion, both sides were at last easy, and 
the meeting ended in more peace and brotherly 
kindness than for some years before, and to more 





For Friends’ Review. 
THOMAS STORY. 
(Concluded from page 2.] 

Prior to the Yearly Meeting of 1715, in Lon- 
don, Friends were much disturbed by a differ- 
ence of opinion respecting the affirmation act, | general satisfaction, for which my soul was truly 
passed for their relief by Parliament. Some | thankful, with many more.” 
were for it and some against it. These divisions} Things that were written aforetime, were 
were very painful to Thomas Story, who felt the | written for our instruction, and it does not appear 
advantage that the evil spirit and evil men gained | objectionable to apply this sentiment to other 
over the church through them, and how much | writings than the sacred records, when we per- 
the church itself was hurt by them. ceive in them the wisdom of the truth. No doubt 

Though decided in his objection to the lan-| it was deemed matter of principle, by those who 
guage of the act, he says, “I ever kept true| differed about the act, and that in no unimportant 
charity to those Friends who were for it, believ-} point. It is stated, they were both agreed about 
ing they saw no hurt in it, though I thought [| the main matter, but it was hard for either party 
did ; and at my coming over to London, I labored | to tolerate any other judgment than its own as 
among them to regain and keep a right temper | to the way of attaining it. 
one towards another; and as they talked ofa| The true charity which, when the main aim 
further solicitation concerning it, the late act) is right, and fundamentals are in no wise dis- 
being ready to expire, I advised several leading | puted, would tolerate differences of view as to 
men on both sides to proceed in one joint interest | the way in which individuals may feel themselves 
as one people. For though we could not all} conscientiously called to sustain a particular testi- 
agree about the definition of an oath, or in what, mony or a particular point of church government, 
relation the affirmation stood to an oath, yet we | will probably ever be required to be exercised in 
all were as one man still, that an oath is not con-| the church militant. If a candid survey be taken 
sistent with Christ’s doctrine; and accordingly | of the present day, it will probably be considered 
they did both solicit for a plain affirmation, with-| as not an unsuitable time for the full exercise of 
out the sacred name atall. But that could not| this Christian virtue, which proved so efficacious 
be obtained ; all that Parliament would do, was| in settling differences among brethren more than 
to perpetuate the former, adding some clauses for | a century ago. 
the levying of tithes. When this came to be} One evil result of this contention continued to 
discoursed in the meeting, and the minds of some | be felt at the Yearly Meeting of the ensuing year, 
on both sides expressed, things were likely to run | and is not an unknown fruit of dissension in the 
high ; but the Lord was near, and by his blessed | present day. It arose from the conduct of “some 
wisdom and power preserved us in unity. Some | rude and forward spirits, who took boldness from 
few of those who were for the affirmation, inclined | the connivance and indulgence they had met with 
to have it established over all, as the testimony | from such as had all along strenuously contended 
of truth, by the Yearly Meeting ; and some others! to force the affirmation upon all, and charged all 
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the ill consequences of division upon such as burying ground at Carlisle, being attended by a 


could not comply with it: but though the com- | 
fort of the meeting was greatly lessened and | 
hindered by that means, yet the imposing designs 
of these were frustrated, and the body preserved | 
together and entire by establishing a just liberty ; 

which these persons in their temper and practice 

have ever denied, tothe unspeakable exercise of 
the church throughout the world.” 

Passing over many interesting and instructive 
accounts of his religious visits in Holland, Ire- 
land and Scotland, which will well repay an atten- 
tive perusal, we find a remark recorded during a 
journey in England which may be as applicable 
to the church now as when it was written, and, 
if lived up to, might be found a means for the in- 
crease of our strength as a religious body as well 
as in the day when Thomas Story saw the need of it. 

He says, “I do not see but at this day in all 
places where Friends are diligent to draw people 
to meetings, the truth appears most freely, and 
things are most lively ; but where Friends them- 
selves are set down contented, without any such 
concern, things are cold and heavy to themselves 
also, and little appearance of truth but in reproof 
and dislike.” 

Freed at times from his religious concern, the 
enlarged and liberal mind of Thomas Story was 
then engaged in other ways for the benefit of 
mankind. One example of this it may not be 
too soon to follow even in the Sylvania of Penn, 
named from its once forest-covered lands. 

He says, “On the 27th I went to Justice- 
town, where with many hands I began to plant 
out several sorts of young trees, as oaks, elms, 
ashes, acer majors, poplars of several kinds, firs, 
English walnuts, black walnuts, tulip trees, locust 
trees, cedars of America, occidental planes, lin- 
dens, chesnuts, horse chesnuts, divers sorts of 
willows, beeches, hornbeams, scarlet oaks, &c., 
which I had raised from seeds and cuttings at 
that farm, to furnish that part of the country in 
time with timber, which is now scarce; and that 
I might be an example to others in that useful 
kind of improvement ; which several since have 
begun to follow.” 

Having shortly before his decease come into 
the possession of the landed estates of his father, 
he was concerned that all the tenants should 
have “ proper habitations,’”’ and therefore erected 
them where they were needed, and put others in 
good repair before he was willing to receive a rent 
for them. 

During the winter of 1740-41, he was seized 
with a paralytic disorder, which affected him to 
such a degree as deprived him very much of his 
speech. 

He slowly recovered from this attack, but on 
the 23d of 4th mo. 1742, was again seized with 
another more violent, and the next morning he 
departed this life, in perfect peace, we have great 
reason to believe, with God and mankind. Two 
days afterward his corpse was interred in the 


great number of Friends from several parts of the 
country, and also by divers people in the neigh- 


' borhood ; who seemed deeply affected with the 


loss of a man so valuable and useful to his country 
in several stations of life. 


On the Progress of Religious Liberty, in con- 
nection, especially, with the History of England. 
By Joun Hopexin. 

(Concluded from page 6.) 

At length in 1828, the Test and Corporation 
Acts were repealed, so far as they affected Pro- 
testant Dissenters; a measure for which we are 
mainly indebted to the enlightened patriotism 
and liberality of Lord John Russell. And in 
1829, an enactment of nearly equal extent was 
passed, in favor of the Roman Catholics, (com- 
monly called the Emancipation Act.) When it 
is remembered that those who dissent from the 
Church of England constitute four-fifths of the 
people of Ireland, and more than one-half of the 
people of England, it seems hardly credible that 
within thirty years from the present day, this 
large aggregate majority of the empire were vir- 
tually put to the ban, and to a great extent de- 
nied by statute the common privileges of British 
subjects. 

In 1828, the affirmation of Friends, Mora- 
vians, and Separatists, was made equivalent to an 
oath, for the purpose of evidence in criminal 
causes, by an act for which we are indebted to 
the present Marquis of Lansdowne; and in 1833, 
by a complete and comprehensive measure, this 
privilege was extended, so far as these three 
bodies of Christians are concerned, to the serving 
on juries, the qualification for office, and all 
other purposes whatsoever. 

Some of you may possibly be interested in 
knowing to how trifling a circumstance we owe 
this admissibility to office, &c.,on affirmation 
alone. An Ackworth School pupil, who had 
a slight poetic vein, had been brought, by 
his verses I believe, under the notice of the 
family at Castle Howard, and became a sort 
of protégé of theirs. The present Earl of 
Carlisle, when as Lord Morpeth he was member 
for the West Riding, obtained for the youthful 
bard the office of Postmaster at Barnsley ; but 
found to his disappointment that the lad could 
not enter upon the momentous duties of this 
great government office, without taking the oaths 
of allegiance, supremacy and abjuration. De- 
termined not to be baffled by the obnoxious ex- 
ceptions contained in the former affirmation acts, 
Lord Morpeth immediately brought in and car- 
ried through the Commons without difficulty, the 
comprehensive enactment, which I have just 
mentioned ; and after a little opposition in the 
Peers, from the late Lord Wynford, who sought 
to cripple it with some description of doctrinal 
test (which was successfully resisted by the late 
Lord Carlisle, at the instance of my friend Josiah 
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Forster and myself, and some other members of 
our Society,) it finally passed in its present form. 

To wind up what I have to say on oaths, I 
have only to add that by an act of last session, 
all persons objecting to take oaths, on religious 
grounds, are allowed in civil causes to make an 
affirmation instead. 

In 1836, full relief was given to all Dissenters 
of every class, in respect of marriages, and also 
of the civil registration of births and burials. 
Other measures of relief of a minor character 
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leges of the two national universities to the mem- 
bers of the Church of England, and that not- 
withstanding that the majority of the collegiate 
institutions in those bodies are not of Church of 
England, but of Roman Catholic origin, is a 
practical injustice to the rest of the subjects of 
the realm, and is a waste of the intellectual re- 
sources of the country; and at the same time 
tends to lower the tone of religious morals by 
holding out temporal advantages as an induce- 
ment to the professors of a particular set of re- 


would lead me too much into detail for a lecture | ligious opinions, whether honestly believed in or 


of this description. Little, in fact, is now left 
to complete my sketch of the progress of reform 
in reference to religious toleration ; which cer- 
tainly has for the most part of its course moved 
at a tardy pace. But I may just mention in con- 
clusion, that in 1846, by a very comprehensive 
enactment, thirty oppressive statutes in regard to 
religious opinions, extending over five hundred 
and twenty-four years, (some of them indeed 
practically obsolete), were abolished with one 
stroke of the pen. 

And now it remains to enquire what religious 
disabilities or oppressions still subsist, what hopes 
there are of their complete removal, and what 
steps ought to be taken by those who would have 
conscience altogether free, in order to attain so 
desirable an end ? 

In the first place, Dissenters, both Protestant 
and Roman Catholic, are still made to bear pe- 
cuniarily in various ways, the burden of the ec- 
clesiastical system of the Church of England, 
from which they all, though on different grounds, 
conscientiously dissent. 

Secondly, the placing of the religious instruc- 
tion of the inmates of the poorhouses, prisons 
and hospitals almost exclusively in the hands of 
the ministers of one sect, operates unfavorably 
upon the objects of this instruction, and unfairly 
upon the different denominations of professing 
Christians. 

In the third place, the union of Church and 
State and the conferring of exclusive privileges 
upon the members and ministers of the State 
Church, and especially the constituting thirty-one 
of its prelates members ex-officio of the Upper 
House of Parliament, exert an unfavorable re- 
ligious influence on that Church, and give politi- 


not. 

Lastly, in the case of Ireland, the fact that 
the tithes of the whole country, and vast landed 
and other endowments in addition, are given by 
law to the ministers of that religion which is 
the creed of a small minority in the nation, keeps 
alive a sense of wrong, and of the domination of 
the few over the many, which is more befitting 
a conquered province than a free nation, and 
therefore is a great political evil, as well as 
a serious obstacle to the spreading of the reform- 
ed faith. 

Here is certainly a sufficiently large list of re- 
ligious grievances for an age and nation so en- 
lightened as ours, but small indeed in comparison 
with the catalogue of those of which we have 
traced the abolition, and light indeed when con- 
trasted with the religious persecution at this very 
time going forward on the continent—not only in 
Roman Catholic Tuscany and (I am sorry to add) 
France, but in Protestant Sweden, Prussia, and 
Mecklenburg. You will find some startling par- 
ticulars on the subject in some of the late numbers 
of “ Evangelical Christendom,” which may well 
serve to warn us that if we will not advance on 
the right road, we may retrograde. 

Is there then, it may be asked, any hope that 
England (conservative as she is of abuses as well 
as of privileges) will remove the remaining 
shackles which we have seen still interfere with 
her religious freedom? I think that there are 
tokens for good which warrant our indulging the 
anticipation that some at least, if not all, of these 
bonds will yet be broken. 

And first, it is a cireumstance by no means de- 
void of interest or of significance, that several of the 
improvements remaining to be accomplished here, 





cal inferiority to the members of every other! have already taken place in the colonies, and that 
religious communion in the land. Whatever the} not a few of the improvements which we have no- 
advocates of the system may assert to the contrary, | ticed as actually effected here, had taken place in 
it tends to make the Church political—not to/ the colonies before they were introduced into the 
make the State religious. legislation of the mother country. Thus tithes 

Fourthly, the non-admissibility of the affirma- | and church rates have hardly found a place in 
tion of conscientious Christians, (unless they are! our colonial system of law. The clergy reserves 
or have been Quakers, Moravians or Separatists,) in Canada, originally devoted to exclusive eccle- 


either for the purpose of evidence in criminal 
cases, or as a qualification for office, operates op- 
pressively on them, and prejudicially on the coun- | 
try at large, which is deprived of their testimony | 


siastical purposes, have by a wise and just mea- 
sure, been appropriated to the general welfare of the 
community. The exclusion of Protestant Dissen- 
ters from office, which we have seen was not 


and their services. | formally abolished in England till 1828, by the 
Fifthly, the restricting of most of the privi- repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts, was 
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previously got a of in most of the colonies, , parties, Cliurdhmen as well as Bteseuters, liberal 
either by the frame of the charters constituting | Tories quite as much as Whigs. 


the respective colonial governments or by special 
enactments. 

And here I will, by the way, mention a little 
circumstance which was reported to me at the 
time, and which shows how the interests of the 
governed may be compromised by those in author- 
ity, and at the same time how that which is right, 
will often in the long run make itself felt, even 
by mere politicians, to be expedie nt also. The 
colony of Singapore was acquired by the British 
government by purchase in 1824. In 1826 a 


Another sign of the times appears in a differ- 


| ent quarter of the horizon, and where one would 


least of all look for a streak of light. The Angli- 


can or Puseyite portion of the ¢ Jhurch of Eng- 
land begin to feel that the State op presses the 


| Church almost as much by its legislative inter- 


charter was granted by the crown for giving a | 


constitution to the infant State. The original 
draft of this document was simple and liberal. 
Before the charter passed the Great Seal, it had 
to be officially perused and settled by the attorney- 
general, then Sir John Copley. He was, at the 
time, member for the University of Cambridge, 
and his success or failure at the next election, in 
the event of a dissolution of parliament, depended 
mainly on the votes of the clerical members of 
the Univ ersity Cambridge. He, therefore, 
with an eye it is probab le to these votes in 
the University of Cambridge, 
interests of a colony twelve thowssed miles off, 
in the Indian Ocean, inserted in the draft of the 
Singapore charter, provis ions of a high Church 
and State character, in effect the anz alogues of our 
own Test and Corporation Acts, which were at 
but the East India Direc- 


oi 


the time unrepealed : 
tors struck all these clauses out of the charter, 


saying, ‘“‘ These various restrictions and disabil- 
young colony we must have good ‘subjec ts wher- 
ever we can get them, and must throw no religious 
impediments i in the way of re spectable settlers.” 

How sensible was their conduct in reference 
to the colony! But why should we exclude good 
subjects and good Christians from power in the 
mother country, when we admit them in the 
colonies? The charter of Singapore was ulti- 
mately suffered to stand in its strong simplicity, 
setting wide the doors of the igland home and 
even of office in it to every good citizen, though 
he might not take the sacrament according to 
the rites of the United Church of England and 
Ireland as by law established. 

Within three years, that which had been held 
to be expedient for the colony was determined 
by Parliament to be expedient for the mother 
country, by the abolition of the Test and Corpo- 
ration Acts in 1828 ; and what is hardly less in- 
teresting, the Attorney-General and member for 
Cambridge, became afterwards, as Lord Chan- 
cellor Lyndhurst, an able and intelligent assis- 
tant of Sir Robert Peel in carrying forward meas- 
ures of liberal and enlightened religious legisla- 
tion. 

Another token for good, is the practical hold 
which the Abolition of Church Rates has evi- 
dently taken of the mind of statesmen of different 


| 
rather than to the | 


| the cause, by having too low an aim. 
ities may do in a country like England, but in a | 





ference, and by its meddling with epise opal and 
other Church appointments, as it aids it by its 
patronage and its endowments. Some men of 
this school, honest though bigoted, entertain the 
like objection to the union of the Church with 
the State, which those who have lately seceded 
from the Kirk of Scotland felt to the system of 
lay patronage, which imposed upon the congre- 

gation a minister whom they did not approve. 

It would not greatly surprise me to see this move- 

ment carried on with energy and consistency, 


‘until the tide of opinion within the Church, 


joining and swelling the tide of dissenting feeling 


| without, shall have swept away with its mighty 
| Stream that vast accumulation of apostate ages, 
| the Union of Church and State, with its hetero- 


geneous consequences, alike injurious to the true 
interests of each. But perhaps I anticipate. It 
may be that this will not be in our day. 

And now what remains for those who love 
religious freedom for its own sake and for the 
truth’s sake to do, in order to speed its progress 
and complete its triumphs in our beloved coun- 
try? 

Let us then be sure that we never endanger 
Let us 
never speak of religious toleration as that which 
we desire. What has a being of limited powers, 
of fallible judgment, and even of a conscience 
liable to err, to do with tolerating, or refusing to 
tolerate the conscientious opinions of his fellow- 
men? It is really preposterous that I should be 
setting myself to consider whether I can or 
cannot tolerate thy thoughts, thy faith, thy reli- 
gion. For our opinions we are accountable only 
to God ; for our words and actions, if they injure 
or endanger the life, the health, the safety, the 
comfort, the property, of others, we are account- 
able to civil government, which is appointed for 
the protection of these. If any speak scurrilously 
or profanely of the religious faith of their fellow- 
citizens, they may indeed justly be punished by 
law, on ‘the same principle on which they are 
liable to punishment if they publish a libel or 
utter a slander on their neighbor or on the ob- 
jects of his affections. Again, if any disseminate 
opinions subversive of the foundations of law or 
of morals, the civil government may take cog- 
nizance of the offence : yet even here if the writ- 
ing or speaking be confined within the limits of 
temperate and respectful (though it may be flimsy 
or erroneous) reasoning, the checking of it by 
penal measures will in all probability be found in- 


expedient. 


Having thus banished the term religious tolera- 
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tion from our legal glossary, and substituted relig- 
ious freedom or liberty of conscience for it, let 
us next enquire how we can most effectively con- 
tribute to its promotion. We can do it, I ven- 
ture to say, without fear of contradiction, 

Ist. By acquiring and diffusing, by example 
not less than by precept, correct ideas of the 
scope of that rule which requires us, in all things, 
to do to others as we would that they should do 
to us. 

2d. By promoting a sound literary, moral, and 
religious education, among all classes, within the 
range of our influence. _ 

3d. By studying the principles of constitu- 
tional government, and by making this a branch 
even of the education of the poor :—a measure 
which is peculiarly desirable in a neighborhood 
like this, where the masses have such vast phy- 
sical power, and where it is therefore so impor- 
tant to themselves and others, that that power 
should be guided and regulated by political wis- 
dom. For whilst such an influence, brought to 
bear upon them, would probably lessen the ex- 
orbitant demands of extreme radicalism, it would 
at the same time tend to render even the widest 
possible extension of the franchise harmless. 

4th. By cultivating mutual charity among all 
classes of ‘religious profe ssors ; constantly looking 
out for the points in which we agree, and not for 
those on which we differ. 

5th. By circulating books and tracts, which 
set forth the evils and horrors atte mndant on the 
violation of liberty of conscience ; and which ex- 
hibit the sound constitutional doctrine, that all 
religious denominations ought to be equal in the 
face of the law. 

6th. By using our parliamentary franchise and 
all the means of influence which we possess, in 
favor of those statesmen only whoadvocate sound 
practical measures, tending to promote perfect 
religious freedom and equ: ality. 

szastly, but not least, by seeking to live under 
the government of that Spirit by which, and not 
by fleshly wisdom, our forefathers were made 
Wiser than their teachers, and led to the dis- 
covery, a century before their rulers, of those 
great practical truths in the science of govern- 
ment, the progress of which we have been en- 
deavoring this evening briefly to sketch. 

To the men of influence among you, to the 
prosperous men, who are rising in the scale of 
society, I would now in conclusion address a word 
of caution. Be on your guard against the be- 
witching influence of the love of the world and 
of worldly power. How often do we see those 
who have been of the lowest school in politics in 
the day of small things, become gradually tainted 
with despotic principles, as they emerge ‘from the 
class to which they originally belonged ! The 
effect of prosperity is in many cases equally con- 
Spicuous in warping the religious principles of 
those who bask in it. How often do we see those 
who have walked to the convyenticle, drive to the 


church! The religion of the upper classes, the 
religion of the state, has peculiar charms for the 
man of worldly prosperity. Nay, he who has 
even been a sufferer for conscience sake himself 
in the days of his comparative poverty, not seldom 
has become the advocate of ecclesiastical burdens, 
and even the persecuting magistrate, when ad- 
vanced to the possession of wealth, of office or of 
rank. 

Nor are prosperous Quakers by any means ex- 
ceptions to the course of things which I am now 
describing. If I cast my eyes around upon many 
of the leading merchants, manufacturers, and 
bankers of London, and of our chief provincial 
towns, and upon the landowners of many of the 
English and Irish counties, I see painful evidences 
of this truth. May the warning not be heard in 
vain, in this thriving centre of manufacturing and 
commercial talent and industry! May those 
who now hear me, and who, were I to hint at 
the bare possibility of their becoming tyrants in 
politics and bigots in religion, would perhaps be 
ready to say with Hazael to the prophet of old, 
“Is thy servant a dog, that he should do this 
thing?” remember that this same Hazael did, 
nevertheless, when on the throne, commit those 
very acts of oppression and cruelty, of which, 
whilst yet a subject, he had believed himself 
utterly jincapab le. 

However distinguished the honor of rising 
from the lower to the middle, and from the 
middle to the upper classes of society in this 
mighty empire, (and I am far from underrating 
it, ) let us all remember, that there is a still 
higher citizenship, a still nobler privilege set be- 
fore us, which we may forfeit if we prove false 
to our Christian prine iples ; whilst he who by his 
example, as well as by his opinions, by his self- 
denial as well as by his creed, promotes the cause 
of Christian truth and of liberty of conscience 
here, may, through the mercy of the King of 
kings, look forward to being in ‘the world to come, 
a fellow citizen with the saints, a possessor of the 
glorious liberty of the children of God, and an in- 
heritor of that kingdom which never shall have 
an end. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, THE POST-MASTER GENE 
RAL, IN HIS GIG. 


It is now about a century since Benjamin 
Franklin, Postmaster-General of the American 
colonies, by appointment of the crown, set out 
in his old gig to make an official inspection of the 


principal routes. It is about eighty years since 
he held the same office under the authority of 
Congress, when a small folio, (now preserved in 
the department at Washington,) containing but 
three quires of paper, lasted as his account book 
for two years. This simple fact brings up before 
us, more forcibly than an elaborate description, 
the vast increase in post office facilities within a 
hundred years. For if a postmaster-general were 
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to wile rtake to pass over r all the routes at present 
existing, it would require six years of incessant 
railroad travel at the rate of a hundred and twen- 
ty-five miles daily; while, if he were to under- 
take the job in an “old gig,” he would require a 
life-time for its performance. Instead of a small 
folio, with its three quires of paper, the post of- 
fice accounts consume every two years three thou- 
sand of the large st size ledge TS, kee ping no less 
than one hundred clerks constantly employed in 
recording transactions with thirty thousand con- 
tractors and other persons. 
For Friends’ Review 

An Account of the Sufferings and Christian ex- 

perience of SARAH PURBECK, late of Salem, 

Mass. 

(Continued from page 8.) 

There was no cessation, 

convulsions, and the watchmen, in their midnight 


. ~ | 
rounds, would pause under the windows of her | ‘ 


chamber, which was in the second story, to listen 
to the incessant noise, which they compared to 
the rattling of an old fashioned loom, whose 
shuttle was constantly thrown by an untiring 
hand. This effect was partly produced by the 
moving of the bedstead, which in her quietest 
moments always had a tremulous motion, 


very 
perceptible to any 


who should place his 


one 


hands on any part of it. 
The writer at one time accompanied an 


emi- 
nent surgeon to her room, who was very much 
overcome as he entered, and, on leaving her, re- 
marked that in his whole course of practice, both 
in private and also in public hospitals, he had | 
never witnessed such a case of physical suffering ; 

and being asked if he could prescribe anything 

for her relief, replied, he thought it would “ baffle 

the skill of any one to untangle such a compli- 

eated mass of suffe ring; for his part, he should 

not know where to begin.” 

It has not been any wish merely “to tell,” 
gratify a curiosity “to hear some new thing,” that 
has prompted the writing of the fore woing account ; 
and it is gratifying to turn from physical suffer- 
ings to spiritual consolations, which it was the 
privilege of this dear sufferer to be a large par- 
taker of, and which enabled her to bear without 
a murmur, for so long a period, her almost un- 
precedented afflictions. A constant cheerfulness 
attended her, which rendered it not only pleasant 
but instructive to sit by her bed side ; and when 
her pains seemed too great to witness, the writer 
has heard her remark, “if need be, may the fur- 
nace be heated still hotter, if such is the will of 
my Heavenly Father, who I know is ‘too wise to 
err and too good to be unkind.’ What are my 
sufferings in comparison with His who, in the 
garden of Gethsemane, in his : agony, ‘sweat, as 
it were, great drops of blood, falling down to the 
ground;’ and who, on Calvs ary’s mount, laid down 
his life for me, the just for the unjust, and to 
whom ‘they gave vinegar to drink mingled with 


| bear it. 
night or day, to her | 





| promise to her was verified —« 


lis not meat and 
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gall’ My soul des ‘sires to praise Him, and even 
in ne ring to give thanks.” 

S. P. was naturally very amiable in her dispo- 
sition, and in early life found hi ap piness in little 
acts of kindness by visiting the sick and afflicted. 
In 1827 she made an open profession of religion, 
and joined herself in membership with the Bap- 
tists, who were always, during her sickness, kind 
and attentive to her, relieving her wants in many 
ways. 

After taking her bed, her constant theme was 
the mercy of God, as manifested in the blessed 
atonement of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 
He was her Alpha and Omega, and whatsoever 
she did, she was desirous might be done to His 
glory ; and he condescended to lead her on, grant- 
ing unto her spiritual food as she was able to 
She was led to see the spirituality of 
his holy religion, and the nature of the one and 
only true baptism, even that of fire and the Holy 
thost, so that in the very depths of her sufferings, 
she gave undoubted evidence that, although her 
body was made to shake like an aspen leaf, the 
Thou wilt keep 
him in perfect peace whose mind is stayed on 
thee, because he trusteth in thee.” 

As she advanced in Christian experience, the 
outward forms of religion faded in her view, and 
she saw very clearly that “the kingdom of God 
drink, but righteousness and 
peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost.” She once 
spoke to the writer respecting her views of prayer 


|—that it could not be entered upon acceptably 


in our own wills, but an act so solemn must be 
waited for, ‘that the preparation of the heart in 
man and the answer of the tongue is from the 
Lord,’”’ and mere form of words, however excel- 
lent, without this spiritual preparation, was to 
her no more than pouring water upon stone, 
which immediately runs off. At one time she 
felt grieved, that this most solemn duty had been 
entered upon by one standing by her bed side, 

who she thought had not waited sufficiently for 
that which the Apostle felt was necessary for 
him—* to pray with the spirit and with the un- 
derstanding also.”’ 

She felt it right for her to take up her daily 
cross and follow the Lamb of God whithersoever 
he was pleased to lead her. She adopted, from 
conviction, views pec vuliar to the Society of 
Friends, and believed it her duty to use the plain 
Scriptural language in addressing a single person, 
and also the numerical mode of expressing the 
days of the week and the months. Being at one 
time questioned as to the propriety of this course, 
her answer was in the meeckness of wisdom 
coupled with fear—“ situated as I am, I find my 
Heavenly Father requires it of me to be faithful 
in very little things.” 

Many, on leaving her chamber and witnessing 
the magnitude of her sufferings and the sustain- 
ing efficacy of divine grace, have e xpressed reso- 
lutions to bear their own afflictions with more 
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fortitude ; and a ministering friend from England 
was heard to say, on leaving her bed side, that 
he had learned a lesson which he should not for- 
get for his life time. ‘ My privations at times 
seem great,’’ said he, “separated so far from 
those who are inexpressibly dear to me, but how 
they sink into insignificance in comparison with 
the privations and sufferings of this poor afflicted 


one, who, for the few moments I was with her, | 


suffe red so intensely—far surpassing the whole 
life time of mine. 

oP. 
those who, in imitation of their Divine Master, 
went about doing good; but very few had much 
to communicate to her. Not unfrequently did 
she speak a word in season to those who thus 


was frequently favored with the visits of | 


| 
i 
| 


‘them what “He doeth now,” 


visited her, encouraging them to faithfulness in | 
) her bed side for the first time, the scene was ex- 


their calling, and many who went to minister 
were administered unto. 
prized these opportunities, and frequently al- 
luded to them as among her choicest blessings. 

The visit of that devoted servant of Christ, J. 
J. Gurney, is well remembered by the writer, 
who had the privilege of accompanying him, and 
he thus alludes to the case in his excellent work, 
“Thoughts on Habit and Discipline :’” 

“In sickness and sorrow, 
sufferers than some of the softer sex; yet this 
bravery is usually connected with that gentle 
pliancy which dares not defy the storm, but 
yields to the pressure of affliction, and suffers the 
mighty wave to pass over and spend itself. 

‘Sometimes, however, the wave i 
passing, 
continued suceession; and certainly there is no 
good quality more continually called into action, 


She, however, highly | 
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‘Smitten friends 

Are angels sent on errands full of love; 

For us they languish, and for us they die ; 

And shall they languish, shall they die in vain ?’” 


The sentiment here expressed was strongly im- 
pressed on the mind of Sarah Purbeck, and was 
one to which she frequently referred, that the 
sufferings she endured were not all intended for 
herself, but also for the instruction of others. 
Many, very many, undoubtedly were instructed 
by her patient endurance, and entire submission 
to the will of Him who giveth not an account of 
his doings, but who, in inscrutable wisdom, grants 
to his humble and dependent children the gift of 
faith, so that, although it may be wisely hid from 
yet they may 
“« know hereafter.” To every one who visited 
ceedingly repulsive and distressing, but by being 
repeated, this feeling was changed to one of an 


| opposite character, so that not only the serious 
| and thoughtful, but the gay and frivolous, found 


happiness in visiting her, and there learned les- 
sons which they will not be likely soon to forget ; 


| to all these she, though dead, now speaketh, and 


there are no braver 


| house rent and furnish them with fuel ; 
long in| 
or many waves speed their course in | 


and none on which force of habit operates more | 


beneficially, than patience. 

‘‘T remember sitting beside the couch of a 
pious female, who, so far as she or her companions 
knew, never slept. 

‘She was liable to a perpetual succession of 
terrible convulsions, which, after the cessation of 
a minute or two between each paroxysm, would 
raise her violently from her bed, and when sub- 


| “ Bank,” 


many undoubtedly will often recur to these op- 
portunities, as among the happiest and most pro- 
fitable of their lives. 

Her father was a soldier in the Revolutionary 
war, and received a pension of eight dollars per 
month, which was about sufficient to pay their 
for all 
other supplies, Sarah remarked, they depended 
on what she termed her “ Bank of Faith,’’ and 
it was her province to have charge of the family 
matters, which she conducted with much pru- 
dence and judgment. It afforded her more com- 
fort to rely day by day upon her unfailing 
than it would to have had a stipulated 


sum to depend upon ; and it is believed that the 


| family were always supplied with the necessaries 


siding would let her head fall as violently upon | 


the pillow. 
‘This state of things continued many years, 
and I have lately heard that it is still continuing. 
‘“‘ But patience in the case of this afflicted one, 


of life, though at times this resource of hers was 
hard run upon, and appeared to all the family 
but Sarah as though it would fail, yet it con- 
tinued solvent to the last. At one period, when 
its funds were very low, it received a deposit in 
a very unexpected manner: a few boys ran by 


the house, and one opened the front door and 


confirmed, under divine grace, by long habit, ap- | 


peared to be uninterrupted, and a bright ray of | 
comfort on her countenance afforded a clear evi- | 
dence that all was peace within. Long continued | 
sickness, with its usual accompanime nts of bodily 
pain and infirmity of mind, does indeed often put 


patience toa close proof, both in the sufferers 


themselves and in those whose duty it is to watch | 
over them and to minister to their wants. 
let the guardians of the sick remember, that such 
afflictions are intended not only for the purifica- 
tion of those who are thus brought low, but for 
the instruction of all around them. 


But | 


| 


threw into the entry a small package; a kind 
neighbor on the opposite side of the street 
observing it, and fearing some mischievous trick, 
ran over and picked it up; but on opening the 
| package, instead of any explosive material, $20 
in bright gold pieces were found, without any 
| direction w thatever. It was se veral weeks before 
Sarah would venture to use the money, fearing 
the boys might not have come honestly by it ; and 
it was not until her friends assured her that ‘they 
would make good the amount, if the rightful 
owner should ever be found, that she made use 
of the money. The source from which it came 
was never known, but the présumption was, that 
some benevolent individual chose this eccentric 
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mode of bestowing his bounty. At another time 
the funds of her “ Bank” became so nearly ex- 
hausted, that her mother remarked to her, they 
were quite out of the necessaries of life. Sarah 
replied, I believe they will be supplied before 
night. In the afternoon of this day a letter was 
taken out of the Post Office by the writer of this, 
to whose care it was directed, for 8. Purbeck, 
and on taking it to her, it was found to be from 
R. M., of Burlington, N. J., and contained a 
sufficient sum of money to answer all their im- 
mediate wants. The conversation with her mother 
in the morning was mentioned, and their faith in 
Him “ who feedeth the ravens”’ when they cry, 
renewed and confirmed. Who would not wish 
to be a stockholder in sucha bank? The first 
and only instalment that is required to insure a 
permanent interest in it is, “in every thing by 


prayer and supplication with thanksgiving, let | 


your request be made known unto God,” and all 
its shareholders have this confidence, that if we 
ask any thing according to his will, he heareth us. 

At another time a few children were playing 


together, when a noble boy of about ten summers | 


said, “let us get up a fair, to help poor Sarah 
Purbeck,”’ which proposition received a ready re- 
sponse in the hearts of the others. They em- 
ployed their leisure hours for two weeks in 
making small articles, and being joined by a few 
girls of about their own ages, they soon had an 
assortment of dolls, pin-cushions, book-marks, 
and other small articles suitable for the occasion. 
When all was ready for the sale, their parents 
furnished them with cakes and other refreshments 
for their tables; and a large entry in a private 
dwelling afforded sufficient accommodation for 
the exhibition. A modest white flag attached to 
the front door, and bearing the inscription ‘“ Chil- 


The children were so much encouraged by 
their first effort, that a second attempt was made ; 
and taking more time for preparation, and having 
larger accommodations for the exhibition, they 
were gratified to find they had raised the hand- 
some sum of between $60 and $70, which amount 
they presented to her, and received her heartfelt 
thanks. If this should meet the eye of any in 
| the younger walks of life, may it prove an in- 
| centive to them to bind themselves early as ap- 
| prentices to the very best of Masters, who has 
| promised that even a cup of cold water given to 
one of his little ones shall receive its reward. 
[To be concluded. ] 
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LAVINIA D.; OR THE PIOUS CHILD.—It may 
'be remembered by many that London Yearly 
| Meeting, in 1855, under a religious concern, re- 
quested its Quarterly and Monthly Meetings to 
| give their attention to the state of such young 
| people, whether in membership or not, and to all 
| of every class, not members, who attend Friends’ 
meetings and deem them their stated places of 
worship. Committees were accordingly appointed 
in the several Quarterly Meetings, to visit fami- 
lies and individuals. A report, replete with in- 
terest, from one of these Committees, was pub- 
lished in this paper, page 195, vol. 9. 

A valued English correspondent, writing on 
| this subject, says :— Our Monthly Meeting is 


dren’s Fair,” was sufficiently attractive to take | composed of eight particular meetings, and I 
the attention of the passers by; and one of the | suppose we have about two hundred persons, 
boys being stationed at the door, the hall was | hetween the ages of 12 and 25, and almost as 
soon filled by generous purchasers. It was found | many 
that the wares had come to a ready market, and | J 
by evening they were all sold, and the children ’ 
were surprised on counting up their money, to | @ large committee of men and women, and seen 
find it amounted to about $20. nearly every one—imparting a few kind hints, or 
v *Y 4 ‘ > ‘ y © 7 > ‘ o “e 

1 The aus day was equally happy, to see and | more fervent religious labor, as way opened ; and 
laving the amount just as received, a large part . . . . 

: = J ae 1 trust a little benefit, with peace and comfort, 
in copper, one of them remarked that Sarah, for W a. ds 7 

once at least in her life, should have a heavy has resulted. e met with a few interesting 


purse; and taking it to her chamber, it was a| cases; one I have hastily put into print on the 
. . . } e ° 
scene that angels might approve—children taking | suggestion of two or three mothers who heard it.”’ 


lessons in the best of all trades—that of doing | 1¢ is entitled “ Lavinia D., or the Pious Child.” 
good. One of them, speaking in behalf of the | A copy of this emall book hes been kindly 
rest, informed her how they had been employed! ~* PY ; , : 


and the result of their efforts, expressing a wish | Sent to us, and feeling desirous of occasionally 
that the amount they had raised might be ex- | furnishing our very young readers with articles 

: ; , : ; 
pended in some way that would conduce most to that may both instruct them and attract their 


> ‘ > . i ¥ ° | . *-* ° 
her permanent comfort. As winter was coming | attention to the weekly visits of the Review, we 
on, the purchase of a woollen carpet to cover the 


20 ittle s > wi rief memoir. 
heretofore bare floor of her room, was suggested | OCCUPY ® little space with the brief mem -s 
and carried into effect, adding much to her com-| 1m reference to the concern of London Yearly 
fort as well as to that of her visitors. Meeting it may be remarked that, from an early 


of all other ages—non-members—who 
| attend our meetings more or less. We have had 











period of our religious Society, it has been the 
the practice to appoint “‘ committees of solid and 
judicious Friends to visit the families of their 
brethren in Christian love, and therein to inform, 
admonish and advise, as occasion may be ;’’ and 
such labors have doubtless often proved benefi- 
cial in many respects to the body as well as to 
its members individually. The extension of this 
kind, Christian care to those who are attached to 
our Society, but not in actual membership—con- 
vinced, perhaps, of the truth of its distinguish- 
ing views and enjoying, in some measure, reli- 
gious fellowship with it, or placed in positions of 
great suffering and discouragement, temporally 
and spiritually, may we think, be justly regarded 
as an exercise of pure religion, in its spirit, life 
and power, upon which the divine sanction and 
blessing may, in humility and faith, be expected 
to rest. 


Onto YEARLY Meetinc.—This Meeting was 
held last week, but we have not been furnished 
with the information necessary to enable us to 


give an account of its proceedings. It is said 


the meeting was somewhat larger than last year, 
and several ministers from other Yearly Meetings 


were in attendance. If a printed copy of the 


Minutes should come to hand, extracts will pro- 
bably be published as usual. 


Marriep,—At Friends’ Meeting House, Westbury, 
L. I., on Fourth day, 27th ult., JonatHan Dicktyaon, 
of New York City, with Anna W. Smirn, daughter of 
Samuel and Mary Smith, of Flushing. 


Diep,—At Berkley, Mass., on the 11th of last month, 
in the 81st year of his age, Tuxornitus Suove, a wor- 
thy member of Swansey Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

——, In Windham, on the 6th inst., Tasrrua, widow 
of John Cartland, in the 72d year of her agej—a wor- 
thy elder of Windham Monthly Meeting. During her 
suffering illness she manifested a perfect resignation 
to the Divine will, and left the consoling evidence 
that her end was in peace. 





, At the residence of her step-father, Thomas 
Grisell, Marion Co., Ohio, on the 31st of last month, 
Ruta, daughter of Sylvester and Susanna Benedict, 
in the 29th yearof her age. She was mostly confined 
to the house for upwards of eleven years, and the 
greater part of that time to her bed, with extremely 
suffering illness, which she endured with much Chris- 
tian patience, at times speaking of her prospect of 
a happy eternity, which we doubt not in mercy was 
granted to her. She was a member of Gilead Monthly 
Meeting of Friends. F 
, In Wayne Co., Ind., on the 25th of last month, 
THomas MarsHALL, a member of Springfield Monthly 
Meeting, in the 75th year of his age. 








, On the 8th inst., at Muncy, Lycoming Co., 
Penna., Jesse Haines, a minister, aged one hundred 
years, lacking six days. 
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Diep,—At Brattleboro, Vermont, on the 14th inst., 
Ww. B. Parsons, of Flushing, N. Y., youngest son of 
the late Samuel Parsons, in the 34th year of his age. 


A TEACHER WANTED. 

A female teacher, well qualified to teach the Latin 
language and the various branches of an English edu- 
cation, is wanted in the family of a Friend in a rural 
district of Philadelphia. Application may be made 
by letter or personally, to the Editor of the Review. 





HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 


The Winter Term will commence on the 15th of 
Tenth month. Terms $250 per annum, including 
Tuition, Board and Washing. Applications for ad- 
mission should be made early. Address Jonathan 
Richards, Superintendent, West Haverford P. O., Pa., 
or Charles Yarnall, Secretary of the Board, 39 Market 
Street, Philadelphia. 





For Friends’ Review. 
SILENT WORSHIP.—GOSPFL MINISTRY. 


I have noticed with no small surprise and re- 
gret, that on a late occasion, some doubts were 
expressed as to the usefulness of silent meetings ; 
more particularly in relation to the best interests 
of the young people. The views of the Society 
of Friends upon the very important subject of 
Divine worship, having, from its first rise, been 
so strikingly different from those of most if not 
all other religious denominations, it may also be 
said, if we let them fall, we shall probably soon 
lose our distinguishing characteristics altogether. 

It is hardly possible to conceive a more sublime 

spectacle than that of a body of Christians sitting 
in solemn, reverential silence, truly and humbly 
waiting upon the Lord for a renewal of strength. 
There are many passages of Scripture beautifully 
illustrating the excellence of silent worship. “ Be 
still, and know that Iam God;” “ Stand still, 
and see the salvation of God ;”’ “ Commune with 
your own hearts and be still ;’’ and can any one 
suppose that worship, adoration and praise ceased 
to ascend before the throne of grace, during the 
silence that is spoken of as continuing in Heaven 
by the space of half an hour? 
It will be admitted by all, no doubt, that a 
living Gospel ministry is a great blessing to the 
church and to the world at large ; and I hope the 
Society of Friends will steadily maintain its 
original faith, in these particulars, in all their 
pristine excellence. B. 





DeaTH FROM HanpLina GuANO.—We learn 
that Silas Gravel, a resident of Lower Merion, 
Montgomery Co., Pa., while preparing a lot of 
guano to sow preparatory to putting in his turnip 
crop, had at the time a number of sores upon the 
back of his hand, into which the guano penetrated ; 
and in a day or two after he experienced a sharp 
pain in one of his arms, which extended rapidly 
to the shoulder, and from thence to his body, 
causing his whole system to become swollen. In 
this state he lingered in great agony for about a 
week, when death relieved him of his sufferings. 
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LAVINIA D., OR THE PIOUS CHILD. 


With a view to insure accuracy, and in order 
that the parents of the dear child might be en- 
tirely satisfied, this little narrative has been read 
to them and verified since it was put into type. 
It is now published in the hope that it may be 
blessed to some children of like tender years, and 
lead some parents into a more lively appreciation 
of the precious charge committed to them—“ in 
every lovely babe a spirit to be trained for 
heaven.” 

Darlington, 2d mo. 11, 1856. 


MEMOIR. 

Lavinia, the daughter of James and Elizabeth | 
D , was born at M on the 16th of 7th 
mo., 1848, and died at M , on the 2d of 9th 
mo., 1854, aged rather more than 6 years. Her 
father is a working mechanic, and both parents 
respectable in their sphere of life, though mate- 
rially different as relates to the pursuit of the one 
thing needful. J. D., at the time of which we | 
shall have to write, was amongst the many who, 
to their own unutterable loss, “care for none of 
these things,” and seldom enter a place of wor- | 
ship ; his wife, a humble and religiously-minded | 
woman, regularly attending Friends’ meetings. 

The dear girl whose early dismissal from time 
and its temptations, calls for this brief notice, 
furnishes another to the many evidences of the 
powerful visitation of the Holy Spirit to young 
and almost infantile minds. 

Lavinia D. 
health and spirits. 


was a child of generally good 

She was early sent to an in- 
fant school, where, with serious persons of her 
mother’s acquaintance, she soon attracted atten- 
tion ; an ardent love of her Saviour, a desire to 
attend public worship, and deep conscientious- 


ness, were leading traits in her character. The 
first instance of these noticed to us is the follow- 
ing: Being with her grandmother, who had re- | 
cently come to reside near them, on a Sabbath | 
afternoon, she was requested to go to Mrs. 

and purchase a box of matches ; the child evinced 
much reluctance; it was observed, “it is cer- 
tainly wrong to do so on Sunday, but if your 
grandmother was ill at night and without them, 
what would she do?”’ The matches were brought 
and a half penny given as a reward to the mes- 
senger. Returning home, Lavinia was silent 
and sad. ‘‘ How is this,’’ said her elder sister, 
“the child is ill; mother, Lavinia is ill.” Then 
noticing something in her hand, the halfpenny 
was produced and the whole tale told. “ And 
you take a halfpenny for it!” incautiously ex- 
claimed her sister, “‘ why you are as bad as grand- 
mother ;” this was like thunder to the already 
troubled child; she rose from her seat, threw 
away the piece of money, and running to her 
mother, said “‘am I? am I, mother? I will never 
touch that halfpenny again.” She went to bed 
erying and distressed, but being assured that as 
an unwilling offender, and rejecting the reward, 
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she might trust that she would be forgiven, she 
said, “then will Jesus still love me and care for 
me? if so, I will not fear to go to sleep.” 

The preceding and the following incident both 
occurred whilst in her sixth year: She had been 
speaking in the family circle of the blessed Jesus 
and his incomparable love and goodness, when 
her little brother said that he knew a person who 
told him of a man of his acquaintance as good a 
man as Jesus Christ ; Lavinia at once exclaimed 
with great emotion, “O mother, impossible, im- 
possible, that any one should be as good as Jesus 
Christ.”’ She soon retired to bed, but so deeply 
afflicted was the dear child’s mind, that it was 
not till two or three hours after, and with much 
effort on her mother’s part, her sobs ceased and 
she went to sleep. 

In the autumn of 1854, the town of M—— 
was visited with pestilence ; fear, and death, and 
sorrow reigned around. About noon on one of 


these awful days, Lavinia, having just attained 


her sixth year, was seen in an unusual and very 


' thoughtful attitude at the cottage door; her 


mother watched her closely. It was not long 
before she turned and ran towards her, saying, 


| “ Mother, notice what I am going to say, but it 
| is true, mother,” repeating nearly the same words 


three times, “ if all the people in M——, I mean 
the bad people, the fathers who get drunk, and 
the mothers who use naughty words to their chil- 
dren, would turn to God and pray to Him with 
repentance, God would say to his angel, ‘ Stay 
thy hand, it is enough ;’ yes, mother, He would 
do so.” Her father coming in and hearing what 
had passed, was deeply afflicted, saying, “ We 
shall never keep her, send her away, send her 
away ;”’ and he did not return to his work until 
he had seen his darling daughter off to some re- 
lations at a distance. The sickness seemed to 
abate, and the child returned. Her father’s trust 
was not in God; the Creator of both had other 
things in store for them. Lavinia was seized 
with cholera and suffered much, but with entire 
and unbroken patience ; whilst enduring the pains 
and cramps, her mild and resigned language was 
heard—*“ Lord, remember me.” For three days 
and three nights did the devoted parents watch 
their precious charge, resting and eating very 
little ; all that medical skill and tender nursing 
could do, was done in vain. All this time her 
mind was perfectly clear, no murmur ever escaped 
her lips. She once reminded her little brother 
of the pain he had given her, by supposing it 
possible any man could be as good as Jesus, say- 
ing, “‘ Be a good boy, and never again say that 
any man can equal my Saviour.”’ 

When told the doctor was coming, early in her 
illness, she said, “Oh mother, nobody can do 
me any good; I am going home to heaven.” To 
her father she said, ‘‘ don’t cry, 1 am going to 
God.” Her father said, “God bless you, my 
sweet child;’’ on this she earnestly replied, “ | 
cannot bless you.” “Why?” said her mother. 
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« Because T can bless none but God.” Then 
tenderly addressing her sorrowing father, and 
putting her little finger in his face, she said, “‘ He 
has been a far kinder father than you have been, 
and he will be a kind father to you too; but 
miad, you must pray, you must pray, and then 


you will see what a kind father he will be to| 


” 


you. 


At another time, lying, as she often did, with | 


her little hands clasped and looking upward, her 
mother cried, “‘Oh, my dear, that we could give 
thee a little ease.”” She exclaimed “ You cannot; 
Iam going home to heaven; in the dark and 
cloudy d: ay, hes aven is my home.” 

The Town Missionary knew and loved her 
well. Upon his saying, “‘ My dear, I am sorry 
to see you so ill,’ ’ she answered, “ Yes, but I am 
going to heaven.” He replied, “TI believe you 
are, my dear, still you may recover.” The little 
sufferer, looking most earnestly at him, replied, 
“No, Mr. Stringer, I never shall; I am going 


home to heaven and to Jesus, for he loves little | 


children ; } 
little children like me into his arms, laid his | 
hands upon their heads and blessed them.’ 

“Well,” said her affectionate friend, “I am de-| 
lighted to see you thus; shall I pray with you ? 

She answe red “Yes, but I have been praying ; 
I often pray. Indeed, the language of prayer 
was rarely off her lips. The prayer offered by 
the Mission: iry being ended, a said “‘ You are a 
delightful child ; I will call and see you to-mor- 
row, shall er : 
wont ; I shall be in heaven to-morrow.” 


again on earth, we shall meet in heaven.”” On 
which, with a sweet smile and much earnestness, 
she said, “ Yes, Mr. Stringer, we shall.’”” Here 
the two friends parted, the child to be called 
home, as she had said, on the morrow, the wife 
of the Missionary the day following, and he him- 
self two days after, all, we trust, to meet in 
heaven. 

Lavinia continued calm, clear and patient to 
the last, still praying ‘‘ Lord, remember me,” and 
repeating that she was going home to Jesus, said 
to her sorrowing attendants, “T shall see you, 
but you cannot see me.’’ And when the solemn 
hour was come, she clasped and lifted up her 
hands as she was wont, her lips moved; the af- 
flicted mother requested her equally afflicted hus- 
band to place his ear close to the dying child, and 
he caught the faintly uttered ‘‘ Amen, amen, 
amen.”” With hands still folded, anda countenance 
described as beaming with more than earthly 
brightness, the shac kles of mortality gave way, 
and her spirit passed into that unclouded bliss of 
which He who hath loved us and washed us from 
our sins in his own blood spoke, when he said, 
“Take heed that ye despise not one of these little 
ones, for I say unto you, that in heaven their 
angels do always behold the face of my Father 
which is in heaven.’”’-—Mat. xviii. 10. 
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It may not be uninteresting to notice that ¢ a 
youth died in the same locality, about the same 
time, and under somewhat similar circumstances ; 
in his case, the father, and not the mother, was 
the pious parent. 

In both instances the affecting and awful event 
produced present feeling and contrition; the 
father in the one case and the mother in the other, 
went with the more thoughtful partner to worship 
the God of the child, and claim an interest in the 
same blood, and the prospect of a like “ Home 
with Jesus.” We cherish the faith and hope 
| that He who has shown to these two families such 





you know that when on earth he took | 


On which, she replied, “ No you | 
‘ He then 
kissed her, saying, “ Well, if I don’t see you 


tokens for good, will yet in His mercy gather all 
the parents to children who can never return to 
| them, that they may eternally rejoice together. 
| Amen. 

For Friends’ Review. 

| HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES OF NEW ENGLAND. 
| 


In Young’s Chronicles of Massachusetts, is 
the following interesting account in connection 
| with the name of one of the early settlers sent 
out by the Company of Massachusett’s Bay, 
’ | Richard Inkersoll or Ingersoll, who located at 
| Salem. He entered into an agreement with the 
’ | authorities of the town, which is thus recorded:— 
| “The 16th of 11th mo., 1636, it is agreed 
that Richard Inkersoll shall henceforward have 
one penny a time for every person he doth ferry 
| over the north ferry during the town’s pleasure. 
| Five generations after ‘this period, one of his 
female descendants was the mother of Dr. Bow- 
ditch, “the eminent mathematician, the author 
of the Practical Navigator, and the world renown- 
ed commentator on La Place. What a contrast 
| between the sphere and the influence of the two 
| extreme links in thislong genealogical chain ; be- 
tween the humble ferryman, who transported 
the first settlers of Naumkeak over the North 
River, and the great pilot, who, by means of his 
invaluable book, steers the ships of a nation round 
the globe.” 

It will be noticed that the date of the order of 
the town authorities of Salem, is in the form 
adopted by Friends, although before the period 
of the rise of our religious society. This was a 
seruple of the Puritans, particularly of the 
Brownists. 

In a work compiled by John Warner Barber, 
entitled “History and Antiquities of New Eng- 
land, &c.,”’ in a chapter on the religious usages 
of the churches, is the following passage: ‘As 
the exception to the word Sunday was founded 
upon its superstitious idolatrous origin, the same 
seruple naturally followed with respect to the 
names of all the other days of the week, and of 
most of the months, which had the same origin ; 
accordingly they changed Monday, Tuesday, &c., 
into the second and third days of the week, and 
instead of March and April, used the first and 
second month, and instead of the third Tuesday 
in May, the language was the third third day of the 
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third month, and so of the rest. All their re- 
cords and other writings, are dated in the com- 
mon form, which they brought from England 
with them, until the year 1636, when Mr. Vane 
was governor, but after that, the alteration seems 
to have been very strictly observed in all public 
and private writings and discourse for many 
years together. In the interregnum it much ob- 
tained in England, but the scruple went off at 
once upon the Restoration ; here it abated, and it 
continues scarce any where at this day, except 
among the people called Quakers.” M. 


HUMBOLDT’S PROTEST. 


J. S. Thrasher, having printed an old book of 
Humboldt’s about Cuba, expurgating it of his 
decided aversion to slavery, the old philosopher 
has published the following protest, in which he 
spurns, with deserved scorn, the base attempt to 
make him a party to that literary cowardice of 
our day, which fails to speak its honest senti- 
ments on slavery. ‘ Humboldt,” says a corres- 
pondent of the Evening Post, “is no fanatic, but 
upon the question of property in human blood 
his Germanic love of justice glows with a depth 
which he never conceals. I learn from a person 
who is frequently in his society, that he looks 
upon the attempts now making in the United 
States to take slavery to the Pacific, through the 
free western prairies, and across the Rocky Moun- 
tains, with an utter abhorrence. ‘To attempt to 
introduce, in 1856, slavery where it does not now 
exist, Humboldt regards as a great crime,’ said 
my informant.”—A. S. Standard. 

“Under the title of Essai Politique sur I’ Isle 
de Cuba, published in Paris in 1826, I collected 
together all that the large edition of my Voyage 
aux Regiones Equinoxiales du Nouveau Conti- 
nent contained upon the state of agriculture and 
slavery in the Antilles. There appeared at the 
same time an English and a Spanish translation 
of this work, the latter entitled Ensayo Politico 
sobre la Isla de Cuba, neither of which omitted 
any of the frank and open remarks which feelings 
of humanity had inspired. But there appears 
just now, strangely enough, translated from the 
Spanish translation, and not from the French 
original, and* published by Derby and Jackson, 
in New York, an octavo volume of 400 pages, 
under the title of The Island of Cuba, by 
Alexander Humboldt ; with notes and a prelimi- 
nary essay by J. 8. Thrasher. The translator, 
who has lived a long time on that beautiful island, 
has enriched my work by more recent data on 
the subject of the numerical standing of the 
population, of the cultivation of the soil, and the 
state of trade, and, generally speaking, exhibited 
a charitable moderation in his discussion of con- 
flicting opinions. I owe it, however, to a moral 
feeling, that is now as lively in me as it was in 
1826, publicly to complain that, in a work which 
bears my name, the entire seventh chapter of the 


Spanish translation, with which my essai poli 
tique ended, has been arbitrarily omitted. To 
this very portion of my work, I attach greater 
importance than to any astronomical observations, 
experiments of magnetic intensity, or statistical 
statements. I have examined with frankness (I 
here repeat the words I used thirty years ago) 
whatever concerns the organization of human 
society in the colonies, the unequal distinction of 
the rights and enjoyments of life, and the im- 
pending dangers which the wisdom of legislators 
and the moderation of freemen can avert, what- 
ever may be the form of government. 

It is the duty of the traveller who has been an 
eye-witness of all that torments and degrades hu- 
man nature, to cause the complaints of the un- 
fortunate to reach those whose duty it is to relieve 
them. I have repeated in this treatise the fact, 
that the ancient legislation of Spain on the sub- 
ject of slavery is less inhuman and atrocious than 
that of the slave States on the American conti- 
nent, north or south of the equator. 

A steady advocate as I am for the most unfet- 
tered expression of opinion in speech or in 
writing, 1 should never have thought of com- 
plaining if I had been attacked on account of my 
statements; but I do think I am entitled to de- 
mand that, in the free States of the continent of 
America; people should be allowed to read what 
has been permitted to circulate from the first 
year of its appearance in a Spanish translation. 

ALEXANDER VON HUMBOLDT. 

Berlin, July, 1856. 


POPULAR NAMES OF PLANTS. 
[Concluded from page 12.] 

Some very significant names of plants are given 
from the places where they grow best. Thus we 
have wood anemones and wood sorrels ; the rock 
rose and meadow sweet ; the lily of the valley and 
the mountain garlic. We have moor grass and 
heather ; and those purple bells which gladden 
the bird and bee, and d:light the wanderer too, 
over many a mile of uncultured earth, are called, 
especially the heath, from the spot which they 
brighten into beauty. We have the water violet 
and the ground ivy, the bog asphodel, and the 
sandwort, and the shore weed. The tower mus- 
tard and the wallflower look bright over that 
grey ruin, on which they spring; and the white 
flowers of the hedge nettle bloom humbly for the 
butterfly which welcomes them on the bank. The 
pond weeds lie on the surface of the stream, and 
the brooklime points with its blue flowers to the 
rivulet which is singing its tune among the grass. 
The wayside wanderer is pleased to look upon the 
snowy balls of the wayfaring tree, which, how- 
ever, is now more generally called guelder rose. 
Our favorite flower, the violet, has a similar name 
in nearly all languages, and many think it owes 
this to the wayside, (viz,) where it is found so 
often. 

Leaving this class of names, we find others 
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which remind us of ancient legends and super- 
stitious practices. Names of this kind are in 
more general use on the continent, where every 
wood and meadow land has its remembrances of 
calendar saints, than with us ; but we have a few 
left still in our village catalogues. The samphire 
is a corruption of the herb of St. Pierre. We 
have yet the St. James’ wort; and those clusters 
of yellow flowers dotted with black, which vil- 
lagers use in making ointments, are still known 
as the St. John’s worts of our fathers, and, to 
those acquainted with old customs, tell of bon- 
fires made in London on Midsummer eve, St. 
John’s day, when they were thrown with rejoicing 
into the flames. Vervain is still sometimes called 
holy herb, and holy grass and hollyhock are names 
familiar to us all. The tall stem of the mullein, 
clad in its yellow blossoms, is yet known in some 
places as the high taper, a name which it bore 
because of its resemblance to the candle once 
burnt before the altar. Our lady’s mantle, and 
our lady’s slipper, recall the memories of days 
when men honored the Virgin Mary with honor 
due only to the Son of God himself, and, forget- 
ting that, though she was privileged to be the 
mother of the Lord, she was but woman still, 
bowed the knee in reverence. Yet, when that 
Saviour was on earth, the warm-hearted female 
of the crowd, who declared that that woman was 
blessed who gave him birth, was replied to by 
him, “ Yea, rather blessed are they that know 
the word of God and keep it!” 

Many names of plants were given in memory 
of those who first applied their healing virtues or 
useful qualities. Probably this was the case with 
the good king Henry; perhaps, too, the herb 
Robert and the herb Bennet were meant to immor- 
talize some whose memories have, however, passed 
away. Names of this kind are frequent among 
those still retained by the botanist, and taken 
from the Greek and Latin. Thus, the scientific 
name of the spurge, (Huphorbia,) commemorates 
that of the physician of Juba, a Moorish prince, 
who first used some of the species in medicine ; 
and Gentiana, the name of our gentians, is likely 
to hand down to even a more distant age than 
this, that of a king of Sicily who discovered the 
tonic virtues of these useful plants. The pretty 
yarrow, with its clusters of white or pinkish 
flowers, is called Achillea by the botanist, be- 
cause poetic legends record that its healing powers 
were found out by that warrior of old; and the 
French still call the flower “fleur d’ Achille.” 
Many names of plants commemorate those of our 
great botanists. Thus the celebrated baobab, the 
monkey-bread tree, (Adansonia digitata,) the 
largest and oldest of the vegetable structures 
which adorn our world, received its scientific 
name in honor of Adanson, the celebrated bota- 
nist, who was the author of “ Families of Plants.” 
It was well thus to appropriate his name, and 
that he himself would appreciate such a distine- 

tion is evident from a passage in his will. In 
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this document Adanson requested that the only 
decoration of his grave might be a garland of 

flowers, gathered from the fifty-eight families 

which he had established. “ A touching, though 

transitory image,” says Cuvier, “of the more du- 

rable monument which he has erected to himself 
in his works.” 

The beautiful and curious fern, Dicksonia, 
was named after the excellent cryptogamic bota- 
nist Dickson ; and the Douglas primrose records 
the name of one whose melancholy fate might 
well demand the tear of sympathy. While col- 
lecting plants in the Sandwich Isles, in the year 
1834, this diligent botanist fell into a pit into 
which a bull had previously fallen, and was tram- 
pled and gored to death by the enraged animal ; 
thus falling a victim to the pursuit of that science 
which he loved so well. Sometimes the name of 
a plant has been derived from a fanciful analogy 
between the plant and him after whom it was 
named. Thus, the Bauhinia was so called by 
Plumier, in remembrance of the two distinguished 
botanists, John and Caspar Bauhin, from the 
circumstance that the plants of this genus have 
two-lobed or twin leaves; and Scheuchzeria, a 
grassy alpine plant, was named thus after the 
two Scheuchzers, one of whom excelled in the 
knowledge of alpine plants, and the other in that 
of the grasses. Now and then the names of plants 
convey a satire on the person alluded to by them ; 
but, happily, this is a rare practice, and they are 
not often associated with any but pleasant memo- 
ries. An American plant, however, the Hernan- 
dia, which has a profusion of foliage but small 
blossoms, was so called in memory of one who 
was allowed a large sum of money for the pur- 
pose of investigating natural history, but the re- 
sult of whose labors was of little worth; and the 
Buffonia received its name from Sauvages, in 
honor of the celebrated Count de Buffon; while 
one of its species was called the slender-leaved 
buffonia, by Linnzeus, on account of the slender 
pretensions to botanical science which that natu- 
ralist possessed. 

But among the names which serve to remind 
us of those who, though they have long since de- 
parted, yet have left to us the results of their 
labors, scarcely any is more interesting than that 
of a little flower, wild in some parts of our native 
land, which was called Linnzxa borealis, after 
Linneeus. This plant was thus termed by Gro- 
novius ; but the great Swedish botanist himself 
selected it as one which should transmit his name 
to posterity. He describes it as “a little northern 
plant, long overlooked, depressed and abject, 
flowering early,” and deemed it an appropriate 
type of his own early career. This Lapland 
flower is a native of high latitudes and alpine 
districts throughout the northern hemisphere, 
though most abundant in Lapland. It is frequent 
in Scotland, especially among the dry stony fir 
woods, but so rare in England, that one habitat 
alone is mentioned for it in our British floras. 
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This is in a plantation of Scotch firs, at Cathcer- 
side, in the parish of Hartburn in Northumber- 
land, where it was discovered by Miss Emily Tre- 
velyan, of Wallington House in that county. It 
is an interesting and elegant plant, with woody 
and creeping stems, a little branched, and the 
young shoots hairy. Its small drooping flowers 
are sweetly fragrant; they are of a rose-colored 
tint without, and white or yellowish within. They 
are to be found in May and June, and the stalks 
are two-flowered. Sir William Hooker, naming 
the spots whence this flower may be gathered, 
remarks: ‘ Mr. Drummond pointed it out to 
me, growing abundantly on the sloping and 
mossy side of hills, at a considerable elevation 
upon the Clova mountains, but flowering only 
among alder birch at the foot of them ; it is also 
found blooming along with the still more rare 
winter green, (Pyrola uniflora,) near Elgin, 
where, one summer, it covered from ten to twelve 
square yards, and flowered abundantly.” 
Thompson, the author of “ Life in Russia,” 
remarking on the love shown to this little flower 
by the Swedes, says: “To have produced one 
man whose reputation has become the property 
of the universe, is their boast and pride to this 
day ; and as if to prove what the force of example 
of one great mind can effect, the love of botany 
is, among the Swedes, a ruling passion. The 
Linnea borealis—a little creeping plant of de- 
licious fragrance, growing wild in the woods, and 
first discovered by Linnzeus, and with which 


they have crowned his bust—is perfectly vene- 


rated. In one of my rambles in the country, 
some school boys, who were following the same 
path, came running to me, stranger as I was, ex- 


claiming, ‘‘ See, sir, we have found some of the | 


Linnea borealis!” 

Linnzeus laid down a number of rules for the 
naming of plants. One of them was—“ Generic 
names ought not to be misapplied to gaining the 
good will or favor of saints, or persons celebrated 
in other sciences. They are the only reward the 
botanist can expect, and are intended for himalone. 
Nevertheless,’’ he adds, “‘ poetical names of deities 
or of great promoters of the science, are worthy 
of being retained, and the ancient names of the 
classics are to be respected.”” Those who have 
had no connexion with botanical science, cannot 
indeed receive honor by having their names as- 
sociated with them. As Sir J. E. Smith re- 
marked of the plant named after George IIL, 
“Our beloved sovereign could derive no glory 
from the Georgia of Ehrart.”’ 

The best names are those which give some in- 
dication of the nature, properties, or place of 
growth of plants; but a number of plants have 
been handed down to us from remote periods of 
antiquity, which have vague botanical names, 
formed on no plan of uniformity, so that the 
modern men of science can only guess at their 
origin. Yet the practice of changing names is 
attended with so much confusion, that many fur- 
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nished by the ancients are retained as names of 
genera by the botanist. Such are rosa, (the rose,) 
piper, (pepper,) ficus, (fig,) and others. These 
are too fixed to ‘be altered now; but the modern 
disciple of Linnzeus admits no new names of 
genera from any language but that of Latin or 
Greek, as, without this ‘Tule, the system would 
be encumbered with a larger number of uncouth 
words, formed from every language which is 
spoken by earth’s inhabitants. Leisure Hour. 


A PLEASANT COUNTRY HOUSE IN 
WEATHER. 


UNPLEASANT 


Many people residing in cities, who think 
they love the country, do yet protest that it is 
pleasant only during the summer. The ‘y cannot 
bear the bleak and ‘the bald of early spring, au- 
tumn and winter, cannot endure the absence of 
birds and flowers and balmy airs. There is force 
certainly in their objections, though it is difficult 
to see what they gain in these respects, by de- 
serting the country for the city. But is the 
country, after all, such a dreary place except in 
summer? and may not something be done by the 
hand of skill and taste to add to its comforts and 
attractiveness? Let us consider this question, 
briefly. 

Were we to choose a site for a dwelling that 
would be pleasant during the unpleasant months 
of the year, we should select one under the brow 
of a hill looking to the south or east. Delightful 
as it is in summer to live upon a hill-top, with an 
unbroken view in all directions, it must be ac- 
knowledged that one has to pay dearly in winter 
for his wide prospects. High winds sweep across 
his premises, blocking up his paths with snow, 
and making him tremble at the thought of going 
abroad; they how! round his dwelling, and make 
him shiver at his very fireside. And they lower 
his wood-pile and coal-bin rapidly. A house 
snugly nestled under the wing of a hill, is more 
truly comfortable and homelike than one upon 
an eminence, however grand; and this air of 
comfort and peaceful beauty is worth considering, 
even in an ornamental view 

But all of us cannot live in those sunny nooks 
under the northern hills: there would not be 
room. Besides, some of us,—if we must make 
the choice—would rather look at the hills, than 
be sheltered by them. We like to see a large 
slice of the earth at once; like to live above the 
damps of the valleys; to get up in the world 
generally; to see sunsets and the various glory 
of the earth and sky, and that at all seasons of 
the year. This “ pays,”’ we think, for the occa- 
sional discomforts of wind and snow, and the in- 
creased consumption of wood and coal. And can 
such a residence be made agreeable during the 
unpleasant months of the year? Yes; though 
doubtless not so comfortable as one begirt with 
hills. 

In seeking to make any country residence 
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pleasant in winter, we should advise, first, to 
surround the premises with a thick belt of trees, 
chiefly evergreens. But no pine or other tree 
should be permitted to hide the sunset or any 
fine prospect from the windows of the house. In 
such directions, we should plant smaller trees, 
such as the arbor vitees, hemlock and red cedar, 
and they should be kept pruned low in the form 
of a hedge or screen. Such a green belt as this, 
thrown around one’s domains, even if nothing 
more were undertaken, would give it an air of 
comfort which it could not possess if left open to 
the unquestioned visitation of the winds. 

But in addition to this, groups and single 
specimens of choice evergreens may be planted 
here and there, over the whole grounds, assign- 
ing the larger to the vicinity of the belt, and the 


smaller and finer leaved to the neighborhood of | 


the house and walks. Evergreens present a 
greater variety of shades and color, than many 
suppose, from the dark, bluish green of the 
Balsam Fir, to the silvery hues of the Swedish 
Juniper. And it adds much to the beauty of a 
group to see these shades represented and pro- 
perly arranged. 

Evergreen shrubs as well as trees, should be 
planted. It may be difficult, if not impossible, 
to grow in this country the various laurels, hol- 
lies, rhododendrons and other broad-leayed ever- 
green shrubs which adorn the winter landscapes 
of England. But there are at least partial sub- 
stitutes for these. The common Privet holds its 
leaves till Christmas ; the Red Cedar and Hem- 
lock and Arbor vitees may be kept low by shear- 
ing ; and then there are the American Holly, the 
English Yew, the common Laurel, the Savin and 
other Junipers, the evergreen Thorn and the 
Tree Box, most of which are perfectly hardy in 
all the northern States. 

In planting deciduous trees and shrubs, it is 
advisable to set those near the dwelling and the 
walks, which start into leaf early in spring, and 
which hold their foliage late in the fall. Regard 


should be had also to those whose bark is of a 


pleasant hue in winter, whose buds are plump 


and seem ready to burst into leaf at the first 


breath of spring. And if those having scarlet 


berries are arranged with a back-ground of ever- 


greens, their effect will be heightened. Let now, 


the sun, on a clear winter’s day, light up such a 


scene as this mode of planting would create, and 
one could hardly lament the absence of summer. 
— Country Gentleman. 


HANNAH MORE’S OPINION OF FICTION. 


Many works of fiction, says Hannah More, 
may be read with safety, some even with profit ; 
but the constant familiarity even with such as 
are not exceptionable in themselves, relaxes 
the mind that wants hardening, dissolves the 
heart that wants fortifying, stirs the imagina- 
tion which wants quieting, irritates the passions 


which want calming, and above all, disinclines 
and disqualifies for active virtues, and for spirit- 
| ual exercises. The habitual indulgence in such 
reading, is a silent mining mischief. 


EARLY FRUIT CULTURE IN WESTERN NEW YORK. 


The venerable David Thomas, formerly of Au- 

rora, now of Union Springs, Cayuga co., N. Y., 
was the pioneer of fruit culture in Western New 
York, where it has lately been developed to such 
an extent. Thirty-five years ago he had a collection 
of some half a dozen sorts of peaches and about 
twenty of apples. This was considered wonder- 
ful at that time, and people came far and near to 
| see them, and obtain some of them. 
In 1821 he commenced his fruit garden, which 
| was afterwards so celebrated, and contained, un- 
til within a few years, the largest collection in 
| Western New York. In 1842 it contained some 
200 varieties of apples, 100 of pears, 50 of 
peaches, 30 of plums, ete. Since that time he 
had not made any additions, having turned his 
collection over to his son, J. J. Thomas. 

David Thomas has been remarkable through 
life for his fine taste, sound judgment and stern 
| integrity. He has always communicated his ex- 
| periences freely through the press, and thus aid- 

ed efficiently in cultivating taste and diffusing in- 
formation. 

His son, John J. Thomas, with whose works 

; and writing you are all familiar, has collected 

and fruited about 400 varieties of apples, 70 of 

| pears, 60 of peaches, and 50 of cherries, during 

| the last ten or twelve years.—Barry’s Address. 





AN OLD POEM. 
Who shall judge a man from manners ? 
Who shall know him by his dress ? 
Paupers may be fit for princes, 
Princes fit for something less. 
Crumpled shirt and dirty jacket 
May beclothe the golden ore 
Of the deepest thoughts and feelings— 
Satin vests could do no more. 
There are springs of crystal nectar 
Ever welling out of stone ; 

There are purple buds and golden, 
Hidden, crushed and overgrown ; 
God, who counts by souls, not dresses, 
Loves and prospers you and me, 
While he values thrones, the highest, 

But as pebbles in the sea. 


Man, upraised above his fellows, 
Oft forgets his fellows then ; 
Masters—rulers—lords, remember 
That your meanest hinds are men ;— 
Men by labor, men by feeling, 
Men by thought, and men by fame, 
Claiming equal rights to sunshine 
In a man’s ennobling name. 
There are foam-embroidered oceans, 
There are little weed-clad rills, 


woe 


Shp Siamese 
aaa ae 


There are feeble, inch high saplings, 
There are cedars on the hills; 

God, who counts by souls, not stations, 
Loves and prospers you and me; 

For to him all vain distinctions 
Are as pebbles in the sea. 
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Toiling hands alone are builders 
Of a nation’s wealth or fame ; 
Titled laziness is pensioned, 
Fed and fattened on the same ; 
By the sweat of others’ foreheads, 
Living only to rejoice, 
While the poor man’s outraged freedom 
Vainly lifteth up its voice. 
Truth and justice are eternal, 
Born with loveliness and light ; 
Secret wrongs shall never prosper 
While there is a sunny right ; 
God, whose world-heard voice is singing 
Boundless love to you and me, 
Sinks oppression with its titles, 
‘As the pebbles in the sea. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

Forzicn INTELLIGENCE.—Liverpool dates to the 4th 
inst. have been received. The news is unimportant, 

EnGLanp.—The Queen of Oude has not yet been re- 
cognized by Queen Victoria. 

France.—The health of the Emperor is said to be 
seriously impaired, but the nature of his malady is 
concealed from the public. 

An earthquake in Algeria on the 21st ult., destroyed 
several villages. 

Spaiv.—The government has sent to Cuba as prison- 
ers two hundred rebels, and removed sixteen civil 
governors of provinces, supplying their places with 
liberals and moderados. Disturbances continue in 
some of the provinces. The difficulty with Mexico is 
settled. The Cabinet, finding that it cannot supply 
the wants of the treasury without availing itself of 
the resources furnished by the law secularizing the 
ecclesiastical property formerly held in mortmain, is 
putting the law vigorously in execution, in spite of the 
reactionary party, the King Consort and the scruples 
of the Queen. Three thousand properties have been 
authorized to be sold in one week. 

Russia.—Austria has received official assurances 
that Russia has no intention of evading the execution 
of the treaty of Paris. The Russian campaign against 
the Circassians is indefinitely postponed. 

Turkey is about to chastise the fanatical Montene- 
grins for their outrages on the Christians, and has 
given renewed assurances to the Western Powers that 
the concessions to the Christians will be observed. 

IraLy.—The contractor has succeeded in laying the 
submarine telegraph cable from Cagliari on the island 
of Sardinia, to the island of Gallita, a distance of 60 
miles, with a depth of water in some places of 2,000 
metres, (6,563 feet.) His success in establishing a 
communication with the coast of Africa before the end 
of the year is considered almost certain, as the re- 
maining distance is considerably less, and the depth 
is not more than 1,000 feet in the deepest part. 

Prussia.—The government is preparing an expedi- 
tion to punish the pirates on the coast of Morocco ; it 
has notified the Moorish government of its intention, 
and declared that all relations between the two powers 
will be interrupted, should the latter oppose the at- 
tempt. 

Liseria.—An agent of the French government re- 
cently visited the coast for the ostensible purpose of 
procuring laborers for Guiana, and offered strong in- 
ducements to the chiefs of the native tribes to farnish 
men for that purpose. This caused much dissatisfac- 
tion among the latter, who appealed to the Liberian 
government, and the President issued a proclamation 
requiring all vessels intending to carry away emigrants 
to obtain passports for them at Monrovia, in order that 
the government may ascertain whether the emigra- 
tion is free or constrained. 


REVIEW. 


Souta America.—The cholera has committed great 
ravages among the slaves in Brazil, causing a scarcity 
of labor. The government has tnrned its attention to 
encouraging immigration, and has made a large ap- 
propriation for that purpose. 

Cusa.—The storm of the 27th ult., which was so 
destructive near New Orleans, appears to have ex- 
tended to Cuba, causing great damage, particularly at 
Sagua la Grande. 

Domestic.—San Francisco dates are to the 20th ult. 
Judge Terry was unconditionally released by the Vigi- 
lance Committee on the 7th ult., and the other prison- 
ers a few days afterwards. Their fortifications were 
then dismantled, and on the 18th, they had a general 
review, when their entire force, numbering between 
4000 and 5000 troops, were under arms. With this 
demonstration it was understood their functions were 
to cease for the present, though they had not officially 
disbanded ; but they were to retain their arms and 
maintain their organization, and it was supposed would 
reassemble if necessary. Business had somewhat im- 
proved, the mines were yielding well, and the crops 
generally throughout the State were fine. There would 
probably be a large surplus of grain for exportation. 

Indian hostilities continue in Oregon, and the In- 
dians have been defeated in two engagements. 

Governor Geary of Kansas had arrived at Leaven- 
worth at the last accounts. One hundred Free State 
refugees arrived at St. Louis on the 11th inst. 
They were mostly destitute, having been obliged to 
leave every thing behindthem. They stated that ma- 
ny families had taken refuge at Fort Leavenworth. It 
is reported that the town of Tecumseh has been at- 
tacked and destroyed by a forceof 150 Free State men, 
and that a part of the invading force has been driven 
back into Missouri. Judge Lecompte has issued writs 
for the arrest of Col. Lane and others, and Gen. Smith 
has detailed a body of troops to aid in arresting them. 
It is understood that both Gov. Geary and Gen. Smith 
have been informed by telegraph, that they will be 
furnished with additional forces, if necessary, to main- 
tain the public peace, and bring to punishment all 
persons who may commit acts of violence or disorder. 
Only those who are regularly enrolled by Gen. Smith 
are to be permitted to carry on military operations in 
the territory. Accounts to the 10th inst. state that 
the Free State prisoners have been released on bail. 
Gov. Geary has issued a proclamation commanding all 
the armed bands of both parties to disperse. 

The eastern side of the great Blue Ridge tunnel in 
Virginia, has progressed 2001 feet, and the western 
side 2014 feet, leaving 285 feet to be pierced before 
the tunnel will be completed. This will probably be 
accomplished about the last of 1ith month. One 
hundred and sixty-five hands are constantly employed 
on the work. 


The Hoosac tunnel through the Green Mountains, to 
make a passage for the Troy and Greenfield Railroad, 
is being bored with wonderful energy and perseve- 
rance. Two sets of men are engaged on it, one work- 
ing by night and the other by day, and there is no 
loss of time on account of the weather, summer or 
winter. The bore has penetrated two hundred feet in- 
to the mountain, and progresses at the rate of between 
four and six feet per day, leaving the walls and ceiling 
ina verysmooth condition. The work is done by three 
gangs of men; one gang working in advance of the 
other. The first party of ten men opens the headway 
at the top of the tunnel, six and a half feet high and 
fourteen feet wide. Then follow the second and third 
gangs, at intervals of about fifty or sixty feet, each ta- 
king the whole width and a proportionable share of 
the remaining depth. Sothat whenthe tunnel is com- 
pleted, the aperture will be twenty-one feet high and 
twenty-four feet wide. 





